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THE REFLECTOR. 
LIFE AND DEATH. 


The dearest ties are sundered, and the sable 
pall conveys to the still grave the young, the 
beautiful, the aged, and the worthy. The solemn 
knell rolls along the breeze as it tolls the mourn- 
ful obsequies which are paid to the dead, and 
strikes on the ear of the living with an ominous 
and warning note. 

There is something peculiarly instructive in 
those simple ceremonies which we devote to 
our deceased friend when we say, ‘‘ Let us arise 
and bury our dead.” ‘The last look which we 
bestow upon that countenance which has glad- 
dened us with itssmile ; the company of mourn- 
ers and friends who have assembled on this 
heart-rending occasion ; the address which as- 
eends from the lips of the divine to the throne 
of a Being who is seen only in his works; the 
silence and sorrow of those who are left for a 
little time on earth, until it shall be their fate to 
follow the departed—the procession as it slowly 
moves towards the last earthly tenement of man 
—the peal struck from the village church, which 
now comes upon one listless ear of clay—the fall- 
ing of the earth upon the young and amiable— 
the return and dispersion of the silent congrega- 
tion, and those saddened feelings which we bear 
with us to our pillows, and the void, never again 
to be filled, which is made among the little rank 
of those we love—all these things furnish a mor- 
al too forcibly applied to be resisted, and awa- 
ken thoughts upon the future, beyond all that 
the most labored essay or most eloquent tongue 
can produce. We turn from this scene to that 
which is pencilled upon future years: when the 
rose and sweet-briar shall spring from the turf 
resting on that bosom now beating with plea- 
sure a tour approach, and heaving the convulsive 
sob at our affliction: when, in fine, all that we 
now look upon with so much of delight, shall 
become but an unseemly skeleton within a nar- 
row grave. 


Change the dream, and we ourselves are to 
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become the victims of a like transformation.— 
The sur, the cottage of our infancy, the lake 
glimmering beneath a silvery moon, the vault of 
heaven, the friends of our youth, the partner of 
our pillow, all, all the luxuries of imagination 
and of life are to become dim and indistinct ;— 
passion after passion must expire, sense after 
sense must follow, oblivion will silently steal each 
object of perception or of affection from before 
us, we must become torpid, unconscious, and 
finally die, and the same parade will be repeat- 
ed, and “ where are we ?”—The world will move 
onward, the minute space we have filled will be 
forgotten, and other generations tread sportive- 
ly over the little hillock of earth within which 
we are steadily mouldering back to our primi- 
tive clay. 

Often is it the case, that we cannot but indulge 
in the idea that when the soul is severed from its 
body, we shall in spirit revisit those scenes which 
in life were dear to us; that we shall again look 
from some high cliff upon the blue waters, and 
gaze upon the tall ship as she booms over the 
sea, beneath an evening sky—that we shall 
watch over the fortunes of those we loved in 
life, meet them again in affection, when they 
shal! have thrown off the clog of mortality, and 
be ready, hand in hand, to ascend to higher re- 
gions of bliss, when this earth shall have passed 
away. But the sportive tricks of a wild imagi- 
gation should give place to the sober certainty 
of revelation. Though we delight to linger 
round those scenes which are dear to us upon 
earth, though our consciences tell us that we 
are not to bury in a parsimonious grave those 
thoughts and perceptions which attach us so 
closely to disembodied spirits, yet the present 
period of danger warns us most emphatically to 
set our hearts in such order, that we may chal- 
lenge death to the combat. His bolts are falling 


around us, and the small space which is allotted | 


us before we shall be summoned to the lists in 
an unknown clime, demands that our panoply 
should be ready. 
— 
MATERNAL AFFECTION. 


EXTRACT FROM A FUNERAL SERMON. 


borne with its petulence—aministered to its infir- 
mities—soothed its pains—and smoothed its 
feverish pillow ? Where are the friends of our 
¢prosperity when “the evil days come, and the 
years draw nigh, in which we must say—we 
have no pleasure in them ?” When the clouds 
of misfortune descend, and poverty and want 
overtake us, when the heart is sick with the 
unfulfilment of hope, and the spirit droops over 
blasted expectations, when the cup of life is 
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empoisoned by mischance or guile; when the 
storms hath no rainbow, and the midnight hath 
no star; where then are the flatterers of our 
cloudless skies and our sunbright hours ? When 
the schemes of earthly ambition fail, and the 
hiss of the multitude follows our downfall ;— 
whither have they departed ? Where is the sha 
dow that attended us, when the sun has veiled 
his beams? Where are the summer birds,when 
the voice of winter sighs in the leafless forests ? 
Alas! it is but interest or convenience or habit 


| or fashion that preserves the friendship of man- 


kind. Where are the friends of this world, when 
the mouth of calumny has breathed mildew and 
pestilence over the promise of our growing repu- 
tation— Where ‘are they, when the taint of 
worldly dishonor has fallen on our heads, and 
shame, whether deserved or not, has pointed us 
out for scorn and mockery? They have gone to 
worship the rising sun; and left perhaps their 
former benefactor to pine in gloomy solitude 
over their ingratitude and to feel the biting me 
mory of “ benefits forgot,” 
** For what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
Then leaves the wretch to weep.” 

But the attachment of a mother, no change 
of fortune—no loss of influence—not even the 
loss of character can destroy. As the triumph 
of children is her own. so is their downfall, and 
their dishonor. Her heart bleeds for them in- 
stinctively ; her tears flow unbidden for their 
sorrows. Her eye follows them while present, 
and her soul goes with them while absent. With 
patience that never tires, and self-denial that ne 
ver ceases, she cheerfully sacrifices for them 
her own comforts and pleasures. Her sympa 
thy is felt; not obtruded ; her consolation is ne- 
ver officious, and always soothing to the spirit , 
her riendship is unalterable in life and strong 
in death; and she breathes her last sigh in a 


| prayer for the welfare of her children. 


Remembrance hovers over every incident, iu 
those calm and blissful days, when her presence 
gave life its charm :—That affection which turn- 
ed aside the arrows of misfortune ; that gentle 


| ness which alleviated the pangs of distress : that 
What other friend has watched like her over | 


| tenderness which smoothed the pillow ef sick 
the helpless and uneasy hours of sickness— | 


ness; that hand which held the aching head of 
pain, that piety and that sanctity which kindled 
in our heart the pure flame of devotion; those 
smiles which beamed upon us, anc ever the 
brightest when the world was frowning; and 
that unalterable love which supported us amidst 
its unkindness and ingratitude, cain these ever 
be forgotten ? Can we call to mind without deep 
emotion the scenes of the death-chamber? the 
beloved face fast fading at the touch of dis 

schition : and the fond farewell; the fervent 
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prayer for us which ceased but with parting 
life >—Callous and hardened must be the heart 
of that child, who can.behold without powerful 
emotion the memorials of a deceased parent — * 
No! the heart must swell, and thé eye must 
weep, when we visit that closet where we con- 
versed with God together, and find it the abode 
of solitude and desolation of heart; when we 
look 6n the days that are to come, and behold 
the dark current of existence strewed with the 
wreek of sur broken hopes and ruined schemes ; 
and feel that we must travel in loneliness along 
the path-way of being, bereft of those who, by 
sharing, heightened our pleasure, and who, by 
dividing, alleviated our sorrows. 





EVENING. 

The effulgence of the sun is no longer witnes- 
sed, his last rays having tinged the verdant land- 
scape; and he has now retired beyond the wes- 
tern mountains. The moon with majestic beau- 
ty and brightness,maintains her ceaseless course, 
and guides the wanderer to his home. The 
twinkling stars, decorating the canopy above, 
and sparkling with undiminished splendor, speak 
forth the wisdom of the great Original. All na- 
ture breathes a solemn adieu to the departing 
day; silence pervades the earth; and intelligent 
beings may now pause to contemplate with those 
hallowed feelings which the auspicious period 
inspires, the glories of their Creator, the wis- 
dom and beauty of all his works. This sacred 
hour is peculiarly adapted to awaken feelings of 
gratitude ; to inspire the heart with holy love; 
to animate our hopes, and guide to virtue. Man 
is the only intelligent creature that inhabits the 
globe; the only being who can admire and love 
his Creator. How exalted his rank! How no- 
ble his existence ! 

There are moments in life, in which we are 
led to contenplation ; there is a time when the 
past is recalled ; when the future isanticipated. 
That ime is evening ; perhaps when we sit by 
the burning taper, or when by moonlight we 
range the fertile fields. 


**Oft have [ paus’d, when evening’s silent hour, 
Was fraught with beautiesseemingly divine, 

To feast the soul, within the sacred bower, 
With luxuries, she seemed to say were mine. 


Evening outvies every other hour in time. — 
The day is passed, with all its perplexities and 
cares; nought is present to disturb the tranquil 
breast; and we are permitted to enjoy the sa- 
ered sweets which memory awakens. And tho’ 
it may not always be pleasing to reflect on the 
past, still it is profitable, ‘The present will be 
appreciated; the future prepared for. The 
morning and noonday of life may pass unheed- 
ed; but the evening of existence will come, and 
it may beam with hope—we should improve life 
as it passes. 





Addison says, **if*the question be asked, why 
ate the generality of mankind so much strangers to 
happiness? I should answer, because they seek it 
and expect it where it is not, where it cannot be 





A PICTURE DRAWN AT SEA. 
Extract from the correspondénce of Mr. Cartef, one 
of the editors of the N. Y, Statesman, dated at_ 
sea, June 25. 
* * * But there is apleasure beyond what this 
little world, enclosed in wooden walls, can af- 
ford---the pleasure of looking abroad upon the 
boundless ocean, of watching its changing as- 
ects, its restless agitation, its eternal heavings. 
here is a grandeur in such an expanse of wa- 
ter, stretching beyond the limits of vision, and 
on all sides mingling with the skies, even when 
its surface is calm and placid. But how is its 
magnificence heightened, when it is lashed into 
tumult, and the billows are crested with foam! 
I have stood for hours,to survey the waves roll- 
ing and tumbling in the verge of the horizon, 
with which they appear to be blended. It is at 
such a moment,that man feels his weakness and 
insignificance, while the elements are in commo- 
tion, the seas are dashing around himin al) their 
terror and sublimity, and a fathomless abyss 
yawning beneath, insulated as he is from the rest 
of the world, and devoid of human assistance, 
his confidence: is limited to a plank, and that, 
apparently too fragile to withstand for a mo- 
ment the violence and concussion of the waves. 
In spite of all the convictions of safety, and of 
all resolutions to meet whatever may come with 
firmness and fortitude, the imagination, startled 
by the creaking of masts, the pining of winds, 
and the dashing of the surge, will sometimes 
descend to the bottom of the ocean, and survey 
such horrors as are depicted 'n the the dream of 
Ciarence. 





“ What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful couches ; 

A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimabie stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls ; and in those holgs, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting geis, 
That woo’d the shmy bottom of the deep, 

Afhd mock’d the dead bones tiiat lay scatter’d by.” 


When the imagination has once reached the 
bottom of the ocean, it is very easy for it to ex- 
tend its rambles through coral groves and those 
green recesses, which poets and naturalists, 
scarcely less fanciful, have suppused to exist.— 
Buffon thinks that the depths of the sea exhibit 
all the varieties of hill and dale, earth and rock, 
that we observe on dry land ; and that its plants 
and shrubs have a similar distribution. Aceord- 
ing to others, these vegetables and sub-marine 
productions are of the most gorgeous and splen- 
did colors, vieing in richness and beauty with 
the most picturesque scenery of the earth above. 
Fancy may go a step further, and people these 
bright abodes with the inhabitants of the deep, 
or those fabled gods and goddesses, which the 
poets of antiquity called into existence. * * * * 

At 10 o’clock on the night of this storm, Capt. 
Davis called me to the deck (for the rain was so 
severe as to drive the passengers to the cabin,) 
for the purpose of witnessing what mariners 
term a CARPO SAINTO, or sacred body-—a pheno= 
menon I was very anxious to see. A ball of fire 
was visible at the top of the main-mast, emitting 
a light not unlike that of a lamp. Indeed so 
striking was the resemblance, that I at first sus- 
pected some one had been playing off a quiz, by 
sending up a lamp, or that one of the crew was 
aloft with a light. 

But the reality of the phenomenon was soon 


some lave supposed it to be électrical ; but the 
mate of the ship assured me that he had often 
examined the substance emitting the light, and 
found it-to-be a mass of jelly, apparently:com- 
posed of quarls or animalcules, exactly similar 
to those" producing ‘the phosphorence of the 
ocean. * * * From the 20th to the 22d of ‘June 
inclusive, the ship lay in dead calm. On the last 
mentioned days, so perfectly calm was the ocean, 
that the captain ordered the jolly-boat to be 
launched, and four of us, with a man at the 
helm, rowed to the distance of a mile from the 
ship, the little boat climbing over the smooth 
swells with an easy and delightful motion. We 
brought baek with us a large Nautilus, or Portu- 
guese man-of-war, as this animal is generally 
called by the sailors. He isa curious creature, 
peculiarly fitted for the element on the surface 
of which he moves, being furnished with a keel, 
anchor, sails, and ballast, for the purpose of na- 
vigation. Possessing the power of locomotion, 
he can shift his position so as to catch the gale, 
and glide over the highest waves with ease and 
safety, Sometimes, when the sea is calm and 
the sun warm, he will turn himself upon his 
side, wet his sail, and then right his little bark 
and resume his passage. These animals fre- 
quently navigate the ocean in fleets, perhaps un 
der the command of an admiral. heir sails, 
which are transparent and beautifully bordered 
with a bright pmk colour, vie in richness and 
elegance, particularly when seen in the direction 
of the sun, with the silken sails of Cleopatra. 
We have seen thousands of them bounding over 
the billow, reminding us of Pope's couplet : 

Learn of the little Nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the rising gale.” 


2 








VARIETY. 


The Condescending and Kind Hearted Nobleman. 


In one of the morning excursions of John, 
Duke of Bedford, about the year 1765, he ob- 
served a woman at a short distance {rout him, 
wringing her hands, weeping aloud, and disco- 
vering every mark of the deepest distress — 
Moved with sympathy, he immediately ap- 
proached her, desired her to dry up.her tears, 
and tell him the cause of her sorrow, promising 
at the same time, to do her all the service in his 
power. ‘Seeing a man in plain genteel dress, 
looking at her with an air of benignity, and in 
teresting himself in her sufferings, and being en- 
tirely ignorant of his rank, she communicated 
her story to him without reserve. I have (said 
she) a large family ; my husband is sick, and 
being unable to pay our rent, the duke of Bed 
ford’'s steward has seized our stock, and Jeft us 
nothing but the dismal prospect of unavoidable 
ruin; and [ came out to take a last sad sight of 
my poor cows, which are still feeding in the park 
there.” Deeply affected with her melanclio!) 
tale, he advised her to drive the cows home, 
and offered himself to set open the gate for that 
purpose. At this proposal she started, burst in 
to tears, and refused to meddle with them— 
“They are no longer my husbands,” said she ; 
** and if I drive them home I shall be looked up- 
on as a thief: and for any thing I know may be 
hanged for it.” Forcibly struck with the justice 
of her reasoning, and the simplicity of her lan 
guage, he gave her some money, told her that 
he heartily pitied her, and would take the liber- 
ty to recommend her and her family to the duke 
of Bedford, and he hoped he would do some 
thing valuable for her. Accordingly he desired 
her to call next day at Woburn abbey, and ask 
for John Russel, and he would introduce her to 














found.” 


ascertained. As it never appears except in storms, 





the duke, and speak to him in her behalf ‘The 
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good woman having returned him many thanks, 
and promised to meet him at the time and placc 
ap ointed, they parted. 

K ext day, dressed in her best clothes, the 
poor woman went to the abbey and asked for 
John Russel ; she was shown into a room, and 
told that Mr. Russel would be with her immedi- 
ately. She had not waited long when several 
gentlemen richly dressed entered the room. She 
knew at first sight the features of him who had 
conversed with her the day before; and strong- 
ly impressed with the idea of his being the duke 
himself, she was ready to faint with surprise; 
but his grace walked up to her with a look of 
condescension and goodness, which re-animated 
her droopmg spirits, while he assured her that 
she had-no cause to be afflicted, but might keep 
herself perfectly easy. He then called his stew- 
ard, gal ein him to write a receipt in full, and 
see every thing returned that had been taken 
from her husband. His grace then’ put the re- 
ceipt into her hand, and told her, that he had 
inquired into her husband’s character, and 
found that he was avery honest man and had 
long been his tenant; and giving her thirty gui- 
neas, he desired her to go home and rejoice with 
her family. What pleasure can equal the luxu- 
ry of doing good? 


GOOD MANAGEMENT OF A LADY. 

Pythus, king of the Lydians, instead of pro- 
moting the progress of real improvement and 
wealth, viz: the good cultivation of the soil, 
was so much wrapt up in sordid avarice, as to 
employ a great portion of the labour of his sub- 
jects in working mines. His queen, wishing to 
reform her husband, and relieve his subjects, 
hit on the following expedient. When he had 
just returned from a journey, she ordered his 
table to be served with a splendid repast of coLp 
AND SILVER, wrought in the form of fruit! The 
king in vain sought to appease his appetite a- 
mong the sightly articles on the table ; he own- 
ed that gold and silver were merely ornamental, 
took the hint thus wisely suggested by his queen, 
and promoted the happiness of his subjects by 
the encouragement of agriculture. 





FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST. 
THE WHITE LADY. 


Late English papers furnish an account of 
some singular and rather mysterious circumstan- 
ces respecting the melancholy fate of a young 
lady, named Sophia Hyati, and who in conse- 
quence of extreme deafness, was accidentally 
run over by a cart at the entrance of an inn- 
yard and killed. She had been for the last three 
or four years, a lodger in a farm-house belong- 
ing to Col. Wildman at Newstead Abbey——-No 


one knew whence she came, nor who were her. 


connexions.. Her days were passed in rambling 


about the gardens of the Abbey, to which she’ 


had free access; her dress was invariably the 
same, and she was distinguished by the servants 
as the “ White Lady.” She had ingratiated 
herself with the’ Newfoundland dog that camie 
from Greece with the body of Lord Byron ; and 
on the evening before the fatal accident that 
closed her life, she was seen to cut off a lock of 
the dog’s hair and carefully place it in her hand- 


kerchief. 


On the same evening, too, she delivered to Mrs. 
Wildman a sealed packet, with a request that it 
might not be opened tif the next morning. The 
contents of the packet consisted of various poems, 


written during her walks, and all of them referring 
to the bard to whom Newstead once belonged. A 
letter was also enclosed, written with much ele- 
gance and feeling, describing her friendless situa- 
tion, and her pecuniary difficulties, and stating the 
necessity she wasuinder of removing a short time 
from Newstead. She stated that she had connexions 
in America, and that her brother died there, leaving 
a widow and children. She conciuded with declar- 
ing that her only happiness consisted in the privi- 
lege of being permitted to trace the various spots 
which had been consecrated by the genius of Lord 
Byron. The sequel of her story is told above. Col. 
Wildman took care of her interment, and buried her 
in the church-yard of Hucknall, as near as possible 
to the vault which conta:ns the body of Lord Byron. 
Among the poems which she delivered to Mrs. W. 
was the following, probably the last she composed. 
It seems to have been written under a melancholy 
foreboding of what was shortly to take place. ~ 


My last walk in the Garden of Newstead Abbey. 
Here no longer shall I wander 

Lone, but in communion high, 
Kindred spirits greet me—yonder 

Glows the form that’s ever nigh. 


Wrapt in blissful contemplation, 
From that hill-no more I gaze 

On scenes as fair as when creation 
Rose—the theme of Seraph’s lays. 


And thou, fair sylph, that round its basis 
Driv’st thy car, with milk white steed ; 
Oft I watched its gentle paces— 
Mark’d its track with curious heed. 


Why? oh! why thus interesting, 
Are forms and scenes to me unknown ? 
Oh you, the Musés’ power confessing, 
Define the charm your bosoms Own. 
; advil 


Why love to gaze on playful foutitain, 
Or lake, that bore him on its breast ? 

Lonely to wander o’er each mountain, 
Grove, or plain, his feet have pressed ? 


Itis because the Muse’ hover, 
Mm  Andall around a halo shed ; 
Ané still must every fond adorer 
Worship the shrine the idol fled. 


But ’tis past ; and now forever 
Fancy’s vision’s bliss is o’er ; 
Bat to furget thee, Newstead—never, 
Though | sball haunt thy shades no more. 
avieaiilinesit 
FROM THE TRUTH TELLER. 

THE DISADVANTAGES OF BEING TALL. 

Mr. Evrror—A wretched being, whom the 
winds of heaven have not visited by day, for 
these three months, save through the window of 
his attic, whom the finger of man pointed at as 
a monster among God’s creatures, whom the 
world’s mocks and jeers, and ‘idiot laughter, 
pursued wherever he went, as if the stamp of 
Cain had been impressed. upon his forehead— 
now addresses you~ and, in the absence of all 
other friends, makes you the confident of his 
sorrows. From what I Lava said, you will doubt- 
less infer that some moral feeling, some consci- 
entions motive, actuated my persecutors in tor- 
“menting me: that some presumptive, if not posi- 
tive, proof of guilt attached to me ; or that some 
injury done to my fellow creatures made me 
the object of their malevolence ;—but no! with 
nothing of this kind have they been able to re- 
proach me. I followed the straight-forward path 
of honesty in all my dealings and intercourse 
with them; this should have insured me respect, 
I was free even from the imputation of a crime ; 
this should have: protected ame from Ansult. | 
was conscious of having corhmitted no intention- 








—$——— 


al wrong against any living being; this should 
have saved me from the taunts of ridicule. But, 
alas !- feqm.a circumstance over which I had no 
control, and for which, therefore, I ought not to 
have been made amenable ; from a meré whim 
of nature—a freak of fate—I was doomed to 
suffer those miseries and humiliations from nine - 
tenths of those whom chance threw in my was 
And, for what? I-was—Seven Feet High! 

*‘ The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent—no more.” 
Would you credit it, Sir ? for this I have been 
followed like some strange animal unseen before 
among men : for this I have borne anguish and 
wounded pride, and undeserved disgrace ; for 
this I have been gazed at as a hmge'libel on the 
human form: as a creature which ‘had little in 
common with: the rest of mankind; and fo: 
which ‘mankind entertained to sympathies ; as 
an indelible blot on the fair page of life—a curse 
personitied— 

‘* A tear on nature’s universal smile.” 

At one time a greasy-jacketed fellow, bearing 
a Jadder and torch, ‘asks me, @s a particular fa 
vour, to save him the trouble of ascending the 
former, by taking off thé tops of his lamps, and 
applying thelighted torch to the wicks jadding, 
whilst he screws his mouth up to ®n impudent 
assumption of gravity, “ Your Hunter won't have 
to stretch much—you need’nt stand on tip-toe, 
Sir!—No need of stilts, your Worship!” &c. 
At another time, a witling, whose eyes happen 
to be some inches nearer his mother earth than 
my own—acoxcomb, clad in white corded smal)- 
clothes, with drab gaiters, and a piece of very 
DOUBTFUL apparel on his buck—a something, 
which is not long enough to constitute a benja- 
min, and too long fora dress coat or a spencer 
—stops me in Broadway; and with an affected 
drawl and vacant stare, tells me, he should feel 
particularly obliged—materially honoured—ex 
tremely gratified, if 1 would let him know the 
hour by St. Paul's clock; as he is so far remov- 
ed from it, that curse him, if he can distinguish 
one hand from.the other, One, with pretended 
earnestness, accuses me of havihg stolen flower- 
pots from his garret-window. Another charges 
me with the murder of his wife, who, he avers. 
caught cold and died, in consequence of the 
rain having penetrated through the roof of his 
house upon her bed; all of which. he says, was 
occasioned by my having taken away the tiles: 
while a little sneering fellow, in a suit of rusty 
black, wishes to, be informed, whether it is tru 
that the atmosphere becomes colder in propo: 
tion as we ascenp. But I atmgetting tired o/ 
recounting the multifarious insults I have expe 


rienced ; the unmerited sufferings [ have under 
gone, Yet, one thing [ must not omit—the wo 
men, those seeming angels, from whom I thoug|it 


we received the better portion of our nature— 
to whom I conceived man to be indebted fur 
half his divinity ; the women-——whose eyes are 
suns---whose words are music---whose looks are 
love-—-treated me as unceremoniously, and as 
coldly and unfeelingly, as those of niy own sex. 
[was never phlegmatic enough to contemplat: 
beauty without a feeling of admiration—nor, oc 

casionally, without love. I offered my hand at 
various periods of my life to at least a dozen.- 

Clarissa excused herself by saying, thei she 
was very chilly during winter, and therefore 
particularly partial to a small and low room, 
which would, if she marrigd me, deprive her o/ 
her husband's society filltthe spring. Rosa af 
firmed she was remarkably fond of walking,and 
as she should not be able to reach my arm, be «- 
ged to decline “my polite offer.’ Jane said, 
that looking up at me hurt her neck; and, what 
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was worse than all, a servant girl, by whose beau- 
ty I was fool enough to be captivated, made me 
a low curtsey, and, with a malicious afféctation 
of humility, declared she was’ but a mean body, 
a poor Servant, and could not think of Looxie 
so n1GH!---Enough of these examples of con- 
tempt and injustice. What Malvolia unjustly 
says to Olivia, I might with perfect propriety 
apply to mankind in general :— 
* You have done me wrong—notorious wrong.” 


But I have no time for reproaches: it is now 
my hour to go out, for--- 


“ The iron tongue of midnight has told twelve.” 
I am, Sir, your afflicted servant, W. 


P. S. Eventhings inanimate are my enemies--- 
bedsteads, fashioned for gentler purposes, “‘mur- 
der sleep—the innocent sleep ;” and stage coach- 
es, intended for the relief of travellers, appear to 
be set up to run against every thing like relief 
and comfort to me. On a journey of business or 
of pleasure, rare is the inn in which I can find a 
bed to repose my weary limbs on, for while my 
trunk is at rest, my legs are always taking the 
air-——and on a winter’s night it is still worse, for 
while my body, by the aid of well-warmed sheets, 
is in Caleutta, my feet are in Lapland. The 
chaise, the mail, the stage-coach, or, as the Qua- 
ker calls it, “the leathern convenience,” is any 
thing but a convenience to me, unless it be con- 
venient to suffer all the horrors of torture in the 
shape of cramp. To endure it with patience, or 
to seek relief without some scurrile jest,is equal- 
ly impossible. It was but the other day when, 
on the coachman stopping to change horses, I 
said, “ Well, Pll just get out and stretch my 
legs ;” an old lady opposite exclaimed, with a 
malicious grin, “ No, Sir, pray don’t---THERE’s 
NO NEED--don't sTRETCH ’EM, for heaven’s sake!” 


I have been told that this is an old joke, but I 
found it none; indeed, there’s no fun in this 
world for me. Yourlittle fellows have complete 
monopoly of the article-—-that’s the long and the 
short of it. 








THE BRIDE’S FAREWELL. 
[py MRS. HEMANS. } 
Why do I weep ?—to leave the vine, 
Whose clusters o’er me bend ? 
The myrtle—yet, oh ! call it mine ! 
The flowers I lov’d to tend ? 
.~A thousand thoughts of all things dear, 
Like shadows o’er me sweep, 
{ leave my sunny childhood here, 
—QOh ! therefore let me weep ! 


i leave thee, sister !—we have play’d 
Through many a joyous hour, 

Where the silvery green of the olive shade 
Hung dim o’er the fount and bower ! 

Yes! thou and I, by stream, by shore, 
In song, in prayer, in sleep, 

Have been as we may be no more— 
—kKind sister ! let me weep ! 


I leave thee, father !—Eve’s bright moon 
Must now light other feet, f 

With the gather’d grapes and the lyre in tune, 
Thy homeward steps to greet! 

Thou in whose voice, to bless thy child, 
Lay tones of love so deep, : 

Whose eye o’er all my ygetn hath smil’d—, 
T leave thee ! Jet me Weep ! 

Mother ! I leave thee !—on thy breast 
Pouring out joy and wo, 

1 have found that boly place of rest 
Still changeless—yet I go ! 

Lips that have lull’d me witb your strain, 
Eyes that have watch’d mj sleep !- ~ 

Will earth give love like yours again? 
—Sweet mother! let me weep ! 





A SKETCH OF CHARACTER. 
How fair that form, if virtue dwelt within.— Mitton. 


I look upon thy face—but while 
It seems so bright and fair, 

I ask me if that sunny smile 
Is wont to linger there ? 

I ask me if thy bosom’s heave 

Hides not a heart that’s doom’d to grieve, 
And wither in despair ? 

I ask if peace or joy can be, 

With beings desolate like thee ’— 


I knew thee not, thou fallen flower, 
While virtue mark’d thy growth ; 

I knew thee not in thy bright hour, 
Of purity and truth : 

1 knew thee not ’till treachety’s ways 

Had dimm’d the sunshine of thy days, 
The freshness of thy youth ! 

And then I met thee in thy shame ! 

Without a friend—without a name :-— 


An outcast from thy happy hope, 
A blighted, joyless thing : 
Thy journey onwards to the tomb, 
A rayless wandering. 
Uncheer’d by hope thy bosom heaves, 
Yet like the rose’s scatter’d leaves, 
Some sweets still round thee cling ; 
And dimly thro’ thy ruins shine, 
Like ivy on the scatter’d pine, 


There’s beauty still upon thy brow, 
And kindness in thy heart ; 
That smile is with thee even now, 
All hopeless as theu art ;— 
But sorrow’s wave too soon will chase 
The light of beauty from thy face, 
And thou wilt then depart : 
As bends the lily to the blast, 
Unlov’d—unknown—thou’It sink at last. 


God cheer thee on that fearful day, 

For none will watch thy bed !— 
None sigh to see thee pass away, 

Or weep for thee when dead ! 
None seek the lonely silent spct, 
Where all forsaken and forgot, 

Reclines thy lovely head :— 
The turf, alas, will soon be grecn— 
And few will know what thou hast been. 
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O’er yon church-yard the storm may lower, 
But heedless of the wintry air, 
One little bud shall linger there; 

A still and trembling flower. 


Unsheathed by long revolving years, 
Its tender leaves shall flourish vet, 
And sparkle in the moonlight, wet 

With the pale dew of tears. 


And where thine humble ashes lic, 
Instead of ’scutcheon or of stone, 
It rises o’er thee, lovely one, 
Child of obscurity ! 


Mild was thy voice as zephyr’s breath, 
Thycheek with flowing locks was shaded ! 
But the voice hath died, the cheek hath faded 

In the cold breeze of death ! 


Brightly thine eye was smiling sweet ! 
But now decay hath still’d its glancing ; 
Warmly thy little heart was dancing, 

But it has ceased to beat ! 


A few short months, and thou wert here ! 
Hope sat upon thy youthful brow ; 
And what is thy memorial now ? 

A flower and a tear !- 
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PROM THE BOSTON MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
THE CAPTIVE, 


The starlight falls with a dim cold light 

On the rude grey rocks of the rampart’s height, 
And the spear of the sentinel gleams afar, 

As the light comes down from the lonely star ; 
And his burnished helm, and. the tossing plume, 
And the dark blue brand those beams illume ; 

But the glitter that streams through a captive’s grate 
On a wearied eye, falls desolate— 

There is stirring no breath save of him whose tread 
Seems guarding the rest of the silent dead— 

And the wing of the evening breeze scarce stirs 
Yon shadowy forest of ancient firs. 


When the day burst forth on the deep blue sky, 
A pageant of earth in its pomp swept by— 
And the snow-plum’d helms of that festal train 
Were heaving like foam on a stormy main— 
But the ringing of steel and the clarion’s swell 
Peal harshly witbin a dark cold cell. 

The gold and the purple, the glancing gem— 
The graceful head, with its proud diadem— 


| The tramp of the steed, and of steel-clad men, 


Went mingling in mirth down the woody glen. 
And away, where the founts and green forest boughs 
Give joy to the vales, from the hoary hill’s brows— 
Ah! sadly the tones of their laughing mirth 


| Burst in on the desolate captive’s hearth. 


I dream’d of the light of my own glad skies, 

And of sweetness that beams from soft blue eyee— 

Of the song and the laugh, where hearts beat free, 

As the saraband whirls round the wild-wood tree ; 

And of bright wings that glance through the blue 
summer air, 

Flinging light on the vintage that purples there ; 

Of the whisper of leayes in the dim olive woods, 

That solemnly wave in the dark solitudes. 


When the crimson grew faint on the deep cold ses, 
The pageant—the vision—had fled from me. 1. M_ 


THE SMILE. 


There is a smile which often plays 
With seeming gladness on the cheek ; 
A smile which speaks an outward ease, 
Although the anguish’d bosom break. 


And when we see it light the eye, 
We think we see contentment there ; 
Yet scarce it hides the deep-hove sigh— 
Yet scarce contains the glistening tear. 


So, when we view the glow-worm’s rays, 
The sparkling gem we ne’er suspect ; 

Nor think the shining insect preys 
On the young leaf it seemed to deck. B. 


LOVE. 

Young ladies are too apt to imagine that they must 
follow the rules of courtship as they find them ex- 
emplified in the Waverly and other fashionable no- 
veils ; that they must first treat their admirers with 
disdain ; them suffer themselves to be gradually ap- 
proached like princesses of dazzling charms ; that 
they must at one time lend a willing ear to the 
vows of suitors, and at another start at the slightest 
expression of feeling, and banquet on the sighs and 
tears of desponding lovers. But true affection 
should not be trammelled by artificial rules : 


* Love isa bird of summer skies ; 

From cold and Winter he soon departs ; 

He basks in the beam of good humored eyes, 
And delights in the warmth of open hearts. 
But where he has once found chill and raim 
He seldom returns te that bower again.” 
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